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Robins realized the importance of the proposal. It
meant that if the negotiations at Brest could be drawn out
for several months, Germany and her allies would be cut off
for the greater part of the winter from the raw materials of
Russia which she so badly needed: the hides, the fats and
oils, the nickel, copper, and lead, upon which she was
counting for the final winter of the war, and to assist in
the manufacture of munitions for the great spring offensive.
Robins approached the official Allied diplomatic and military
missions in Petrograd. He begged and pleaded with them
to accept Trotsky's offer. But in vain. Official opinion was
divided between a horrified distrust of the Bolsheviks
and a sublime conviction that they would be swept from
power in a few weeks by the united forces of the White
Guards and the Cossacks, then mobilizing in the North
and South. The diplomats refused to consider Robins'
suggestion.

Only in one quarter did he succeed. The American
military attache and head of the military mission, General
William V. Judson, was convinced of the importance of
Trotsky's proposal. He went to confer with Trotsky about
it, and, in his later report, concluded with the phrase " the
time for protests and threats addressed to the Soviet
authority is over, if it ever existed". A few weeks
later, however, he was recalled to America, and the Ger-
man and Austrian commissions arrived in Petrograd to
arrange for the resumption of commercial and economic
relations.1

Robins, however, succeeded in one respect in arming
himself with a potential weapon in the event of the resump-
tion of hostilities by Russia. From Ambassador Francis he
obtained two draft documents to be used only in such a
contingency. In the first of these, entitled a " Suggested
Communication to the Commissar for Foreign Affairs",

1 Raymond Robins9 Own Story, pp. 66-70; U.S. Foreign Relations,
1918 : Russia, i. 279, 282-283, 288-289, 294-295.
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